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moment. Mr. Chamberlain was too good a democrat
and Parliamentarian to view with equanimity a pro-
longation of the veiled dictatorship of the later war
years, or its replacement by a Duumvirate, as was
apparently envisaged by Mr. Bonar Law.

For two years Mr. Chamberlain remained
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with Mr. Bonar Law as
Lord Privy Seal and leader of the Conservative Party,
but in 1921 the latter retired on account of ill-health.
A decade too late, as it seemed to his friends, Mr.
Chamberlain became leader, and resigned the
Exchequer to Sir Robert Horne. The clock had been
put back, so the unobservant remarked, but it was a
vastly more uneasy inheritance upon which Mr.
Chamberlain entered than would have been the case
ten years before. The Conservatives were in office, it
is true, but as partners in a Coalition which they dis-
liked, and which the by-elections proved to be tottering
to its fall. There was no opportunity of initiating
policy, and all that could be done, in a country seeth-
ing with discontent, was to work away at the liquida-
tion of the war, and try to paper over the cracks in the
ranks of the Government supporters. Above all there
was no certainty of the reversion of the Premiership.
Mr. Lloyd George seemed the embodiment of per-
petual youth, while it was more than likely that (as
actually happened) he would bring the administration
crashing to the ground before anyone from inside the
Cabinet had a chance to succeed him. Yet it is inter-
esting to note that this was the time that the Prime
Minister and Mr. Chamberlain came closest together.
"It was not," testifies the latter, "until after Bonar
Law's retirement. . . that any real confidence or
regard was established between us. Through the two